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For “ The Friend.” 
George Moore. 

One of the recent biographies of that ad- 
mirable writer; Samuel Smiles, 
George Moore, an eminent and successful 
London mere chant ; whose history presents |t 
several points worthy of notice. 

His early life was spent in Cumberland, 
near the borders of Scotland; where he ac- 
quired that vigor of constitution and physical 
strength, which, under the impulse of a power- 
ful will, enabled him to undergo an amount 
of exertion, at which most of those who read 
his *‘ Life,” must look with unfeigned amaze- 
ment. 

His father inherited a small farm, which 
his elder brother was expected to cultivate in 
his turn—George determined to seek a wider 
field for the exercise of his abilities ; and after 
acquiring some knowledge of the dry-goods 
business in his native county, went to London 
to seek his fortune, when still very young. 
Here he made numerous unsuccessful efforts 
to obtain employment, till money and courage 
were both nearly exhausted. Finally, when 
almost ready to despair, a linen-draper, named 
Ray, who himself bad been a Cumberland 
boy, received him into his warehouse. Here 
George’s zeal, faithfulness and untiring indus- 
try, won for him the esteem of his omployers. 

He thus relates his own experience : “Com- 
pared with the young men with whom I was 
associated, I found my education very de- 
ficient. The first thing I did to remedy my 
defects was to put my self to school at night, 
after the hours of employment were over; 
and many an hour have I borrowed from 
sleep in order to employ it on the improve- 
ment of my mind. At the end of eighteen 
months I had acquired a considerable addition 


to my previous knowledge, and felt myself]; 


able to take my stand side ‘by side with my 
competitors. Let no one rely in such cases 
on what is termed Luck. Depend upon it, 


that the only luck is merit, and that no young 


man will make his way, unless he possesses | w 
knowledge, and exerts all his powers in the 
accomplishment of bis objects.” 

After he had been about six months in his 
position, he one day observed a bright little 
girl come tripping into the warehouse, accom- 
panied by her mother; and, on inquiring who 
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was a wild speech, which awakened the ridi- 
cule of the other lads, but the idea took pos- 
session of his mind, and was a motive- power 
in after life. After many years of hard work 
the dream of his youth was fulfilled, and the 
girl did become his wife. 

In 1826, when about nineteen years of age, 
he left the retail establishment in which he 
had first obtained employment, and entered the 
service of Fisher, Stroud & Robinson, a whole- 
sale lace house, then one of the most promi- 
nent in London, Of this position he says: 
“ After I had been in the house some weeks, 
Mr. Fisher began to blame my stupidity. He 
said he had bad many a stupid blockhead 
from Cumberland, but that I was the greatest 
of them all. The conceit was thus entirely 
tuken out of me,—a very good riddance for a 
lad of nineteen.” 

In after days, George Moore used to say 
that he had two strong reasons for bearing 
cheerfully and resolutely the trials of that 
time. One was, that he knew the fact of his 
ignorance, and was conscious of how much he 
had to learn; hence his laborious nightly 
studies, sometimes until two and three o’ciock 
in the morning. But the other and more 
powerful reason was his love for Eliza Ray. 
He had never forgotten his boyish resolution 
when he first saw her, “Tf Lever marry, that 
girl shall be my wife.” This resolution had 
settled down into a firm and steady purpose. 
Eliza Ray was his guiding star. He would 
be faithful, honest and true for her. He would 
work night and day for her. He knew that 
if, through any ignorance or neglect, he was 
expelled “from his sitaation at Fisher's, he 
would have to reliuquish bis fondly cherished 
hopes. Hence his settled determination to 
cultivate his mind, to improve his business 
education, and to win the approval of his 
superiors. 

At the end of a year, the firm which em- 
ployed bim promoted him to be town travel- 
ler. Here his energy and perseverance dis- 
tanced all competition, and he sold more goods 
than any traveller had done before. A few 
months later he was sent on the Liverpool 
and Manchester circuit, where the business 
had greatly fallen off. Here he worked early 
in the morning and late at night. Sometimes 
ihe “ worked” a town before breakfast ; mak- 
ing early appointments with the drapers be- 
forehand. After breakfast he packed up his 
|goods, drove off to another place, (for there 
were no railways in those days,) and finished 
his work at a third town within the day. He 

wasted no time. 

His extraordinary success surprised his em- 
ployers. His quickness, his shrewdness, his 
integrity, his honorable dealings, his know. 


ledge of character, were the subject of their} follow. 
They determined to land worked generally sixteen or eighteen 


constant admiration. 


send him to Ireland, where the trade had ‘hours a day.” 
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very hard, from morn till night. He was up 
in the morning early, called upon bis custom- 
ers during the day, packed up his goods in 
the evening, and set off by the night coach 
for the next town upon his route. For weeks 
together the only sleep he secured was on the 
outside of a coach ; but he slept soundly. In 
the intervals of his work, when ho felt un- 
reated, he would throw himself on a sofa and 
fall sound asleep. 

Whilst travelling in Ireland, he frequently 
met his competitor, Groucock. The compe- 
tition between them became keen. Moore 
worked harder than ever, and at last suc- 
ceeded in getting back all the best customers 
for Fisher. He once met Groucock at a town 
in the north of Ireland, and they supped to- 
gether at the house of a friend. In the course 
of the evening George mentioned the town at 
which he was next due. He afterwards found 
that Groucock had started the day before him, 
reached Belfast, and taken up all the orders 
for lace in the place. George immediately 
left Ireland for Liverpool. He worked ths 
place thoroughly, then started for Manchester, 
and travelled through the great northern 
towns, working night and day until he had 
gone over the whole of the ground, and re- 
turned to London full of orders. This in its 
turn greatly chagrined Groucock, who had 
intended to take Lancashire on his way home. 

In fact Groucock found it necessary to come 
to terms with his indefatigable competitor, 
and offered him what Moore called “ the in- 
credible salary of £500 a year,” if he would 
travel for his house instead of for Fisher’s. 
His salary then was only £150 a year, but he 
at once refused the offer. “ I will be a servant 
for no other house than Fisher’s. The only 
condition on which I will leave him is a part- 
nership.” Groucock yielded to his terms, and 
in 1830, at the age of twenty-three, George 
Moore entered as ‘partner into the firm, long 
known as Groucock, Copestake & Moore. 

Like most successful enterprises, their busi- 
ness began on a humble scale, and was gradu- 
ally increased, by the industry and thrift of 
the partners, till it finally became one of 
enormous proportions, including many hun- 
dred persons among its employees. Groucock 
and Moore were constantly on the road sell- 
ing; and Copestake remained at the ware- 
house and managed the finances. Moore says 
of him, “For half the time that I have been 
a partner with him he never took a day’s 
holiday. I never took a day for the first 
thirteen years, during all the time that I 
travelled.” They all lived economically, and 
their savings were added to their capital. 
With such efforts, joined with even ordinary 
business ability, wealth was almost sure to 
Moore says, “I was strong as a lion, 


He was cheered by the hope 


they were, was told they were his employ er’s been carried off by an active traveller named | that his first love was coming nearer to him. 
wife and d: uughter. “ Well,” said George, “if|Groucock, partner in a firm which had re-|“I believe,” he afterwards said, “that I never 


ever I marry, that girl shall be my wife.” 


It\cently been established. Here he worked|could have surmounted the difficulties and 
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hardships which I had to encounter, but for 
the thought of ber. I thought of her while/love, in your head, Christ, and be ordered by 
going my rounds by day, and I thought of|His heavenly, gentle, peaceable wisdom to 
her while travelling by coach at night. The|jthe glory of God. For all that be in Christ 
thought of her was my greatest stimulus tolare in love, peace and unity. In him they 
exertion.” are strong, and in a full persuasion; and in 
During all this time he had continued his|him, who is the first and last, they are ina 
friendship with his former employer, her|heavenly resolution and confidence for God’s 
father, and saw his little rosebud growing up|everlasting honor and glory. Amen. 
into womanly grace and befuty. At length} From him who is translated into the king- 
he told his secret and was refused. It was ajdom of his dear Son, with all his saints, a 
terrible disappointment ; but five years after-| heavenly salutation. And salute one another 
wards, when, as he expresses it, “he had|with a holy kiss of charity that never faileth. 
served for her with an aching heart longer G. F. 
than Jacob served for Rachel,” he renewed 
his suit and succeeded. He was married to 
Eliza Flint Ray in 1840. 


(To be continued.) 

















































Ford Green, the 25th of the 9th mo. 1690, 
ee For “‘ The Friond ” 
The Fugitive Cheyennes. 

The following account of the escape of the 
band of Cheyenne Indians from the Cheyenne 
and Arapahoe agency, in the Indian Terri- 
tory, is taken from a letter dated 9th mo. 21st 
last, written by John D. Miles, the Agent, to 
Dr. Wm. Nicholson. This band of Indians 
was persuaded to emigrate from their former 
homes in Dacotah some two years ago, to join 
the Southern Cheyennes who have been long! 
located in the Indian Territory. They have! 
so far baffled the troops sent in pursuit, and| 
are supposed now to be near the Yellowstone’ 
river, Their flight has been accompanied) 
with serious encounters with white settlers| 
in Kansas and Nebraska, and many of the lat- 
ter have fallen victims to their attacks. The 
military measures taken by the agent to re- 
strain them, were certainly inconsistent with 
Friends’ principles, as were those used by him| 
on a former occasion, when the Associated) 
Iudian Committee publicly expressed their} 
disapprobation of his conduct, and requested) 
his resignation ; bat the Government retained 
him in his position. 

“The discontented portion of Northern 
Cheyennes, numbering about 350 souls, did 
finally leave us, and from reports, are giving 
trouble on the Kansas border as well as to 
troops in pursuit. Many reasons can be as- 
signed for their leaving this country and 
agency from their standpoint. First, There 
were so many things promised them, as they 
claim, before they consented to come South. 
Second, The line of rations guaranteedin ‘ the 
treaty of 1876’ has never been furnished in 
full, and a portion of the time, only a very 
small allowance outside of beef. They claim, 
too, that houses, wagons, cattle, hogs, fields, 
&c., &c., were to be given and furnished them 
as soon as they reached this country—all, 
too, without any ‘sweat of their brows.’ 
The Southern Cheyennes and Arapahoes en- 
deavored in many ways to pacify them, and 
have them affiliate with the other Indians of, 
the agency, and in this they were successful 
to the extent of about 550 or 575, under 
‘ Living Bear,’ ‘Standing Elk,’ ‘Tarkey Legs,’ 
‘Calf skin Shirt,’ ‘American Horse,’ and 
others, who are well contented and have their 
children in school. The ‘discontents or se- 
ceders’ under ‘ Dull Knife,’ ‘ Wild Hog,’ ‘ Lit- 
tle Wolf,’ ‘Old Crow,’ &., separated them-| 
selves from the balance and were so opposed | 
to the general conduct of the other Indians} 
und manner of issues [of rations] as to make 
themselves in disrepute amongst the well dis- 
posed. In council and in private they would 
still insist on their preference for their old| 
homes up north, and I had really expected) 
that some of their young men would go north, 


An Epistle to Friends in the Ministry by George Fox. 

All Friends in the ministry everywhere, to 
whom God hath given a gilt of the ministry, 
and who use to travel up and down in the gift 
of the ministry, do not “ hide your talent, nor 
pat your light under a bushel, nor cumber 
yourselves nor entangle yourselves with the 
affairs of this world.” For the natural soldiers 
are not to cumber themselves with the world ; 
much less the soldiers of Christ, who are not 
of this world; but are to mind the riches and 
glory of the world that is everlasting. There- 
fore stir up the gift of God in you, improve it, 
and do not sit down, Demas like, and embrace 
this present world, that will have an end; lest 
ye become idolaters. Be valiant for God’s 
trath upon the earth, and spread it abroad in 
the daylight of Christ, you who have sought 
the kingdom of God, and the righteousness 
thereof, and have received it and preached it: 
which “stands in righteousness and peace 
and joy in the Holy Ghost.” As able minis 
ters of the Spirit sow to the Spirit, that of the 
Spirit ye may reap life everlasting. Goon in 
the Spirit, plowing with it in the purifying 
hope; and threshing, with the power and 
Spirit of God, the wheat out of the chaff of 
corruption, in the same hope. For he who 
looks back from the spiritual plow into the 
world, is not fit for the spiritual and everlast- 
ing kingdom of God; and is not like to press 
into it, as the faithful do. Therefore you that 
are awakened to righteousness, and to the 
knowledge of the truth, keep yourselves 
awakened in it; then the enemy cannot sow 
his tares in your field ; for trath and righteous. 
ness is over him, and before he was. My de- 
sires are that all may fulfil their ministry, 
that the Lord Jesus Christ hath committed to 
them ; and then by the blood or life and testi- 
mony of Jesus you will overcome the enemy 
that opposes it, within and without. All you 
that preach the trath do it asin Jesus, in love; 
and all that are believers in Jesus and re- 
ceivers of him, he gives them power to become 
the sons of God, and joint heirs with Christ; 
whom he calleth brethren ; and he gives them 
the water of life, which shall be a well in 
them, springing up to eternal life; that they 
may water the peng plants of the living 
God. So that all may be spiritual planters, 
and spiritual waterers ; and may see with the 
spiritual eye the everlasting, eternal God over 
all to give the increase, who is the infinite 
fountain. My desires are, that you may be 
kept out of all the beggarly elements of the 
world, which is below the spiritual region, to 
Christ the head; and may hold him, who 
bruiseth the head of enmity, and was before 





it was; that ye may all be united together in| buat I never could have believed that they 


would have undertaken so rash an act as to 
go in so large a body. Southern Cheyennes 
and Arapahoes have lately been making com. 
plaint that they were losing their best horses, 
and that they believed Northern Cheyennes 
were stealing them. Finally on 5th inst. it 
was reported by Southern Cheyennes that a 
party of Northern Cheyennes had gone north, 
and that others were preparing to leave. In 
order that I might know the strength of the 
charge, I ordered a roll-call of all adult males 
from the northern wing, which was promptly 
done by those who had affiliated with South- 
ern Cheyennes ; but the ‘seceders’ refused to 
answer—but at the same time denying that 
any of their people had gone, and giving as 
one excuse that so many of their people were 
sick and could not report. In order to meet 
this objection, on the 8th inst. I sent J. A. 
Covington and Dr. Hodge to their camp, and 
the doctor would excuse all the sick men and 
Covington would enroll them. No men were 
found too sick to travel, though a great many 
women and children were, and Covington 
urged them and fully explained to them that 
the roll-call would not affect. those that were 
found present, but only those who were absent. 
Tt was the decision of a large portion of the 
camp to move in as requested, and stand roll- 
call, and they began to pull down their lodges. 
This decision did not suit the soldier element 
of camp, and was stopped under threats of 
violence to those who left. The following day, 
9th inst., (Ration day), ‘ Wild Hog,’ ‘ Little 
Wolf,” and ‘Old Crow,’ visited my office and 
continued to offer excuses. Colonel Mizner 
being present, we each assured them that we 
had no desire to work a hardship for them, 
but inasmuch as it was charged that some of 


‘their young men had gone, the only way I 


had to verify the charge was to get a count, 
and that the count must be had. This was 
backed up by a firm but friendly statement of 
Col. Mizner who informed them that his 
troops were here for the purpose of enforcing 
the orders of the agent in all lawful and just 
requests, and that this order was just and 
right. That night they quietly packed up 
and strack north, leaving their lodges stand- 
ing. ‘This information was given me by two 
Cheyennes at 3 A. M., on the morning of the 
10th inst., whereupon | immediately notified 
Col. Mizner of their escape, and requested 
that ‘all the available troops of his garrison 
might be sent in pursuit to bring them back, 
and that the Indian police of the agency 
would accompany as scouts and trailers.’ At 


'5 A. M., 10th inst., they were on the trail. 


The information gathered from the other In- 
dians was to the effect that they would fight 
if overtaken. The Commissioner was tele- 
graphed promptly of their escape ; also Robt. 
M. Wright (trader) at Dodge City, Kansas, 
in order to put the cattle men and citizens on 
the border, on their guard, as the Indians 
would undoubtedly strike some of their herds 
and likely show resistance, if checked in their 
march. We now have an Indian courier in 
from Camp Supply, giving the information 
that the Cheyennes were overtaken on the 
13th by the troops from Fort Reno, about fifty 
miles north-west from Camp Supply, on south 
side of Cimarron (Red Fork of the Arkansas), 
and that before hostilities were commenced, 
Major Randlebrock, commanding detachment, 
sent two Arapahoe scouts, (‘Little Sitting 
Bull’ and ‘ Chalk,) to their camp (a strong- 
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hold in the sand hills) offering an opportunity 
to surrender without bloodshed. This offer 
was made the third time and stubbornly re- 
fused. A battle ensued, which is counted by 
the Indian scout, ‘Little Sitting Bull,’ ‘as 
very strong,’ lasting over twenty-four hours, 
in which the troops lost three men killed, two 
mortally wounded (one of the latter being poor 
‘Chalk’) and two others slightly wounded. 
The scout says the troops suffered greatly for 
water, and were forced to come in to [Camp] 
Supply. We feel very anxious in this matter, 
and yet cannot see how we could have done 
differently and accomplished better. results. 

“ One thing I do know, that but few persons 
will be able to fully appreciate the efforts put 
forth to reconcile them and our nervous strain 
in the failure to accomplish whatewe desired. 
My fears are that the young bucks will scatter 
on the frontier, and perhaps do some raiding 
and escape north.” 

By information through the public papers 
it appears that on the 24th ult. 150 of the 
fugitive Cheyennes, with their chiefs Dull 
Knife and Old Crow, were captured near the 
Niobrara river, in Nebraska, by the United 
States cavalry. 


From the “ Episcopal Recorder.” 
The Christian in Business. 


The Christian in business will meet with 
one of the severest tests of his Christian prin- 
ciples, of his discretion, prudence, consistent 
walk and conversation, and of his patient 
continuance in well doing. 

Our poet, Cowper, wrote (what may be very 
true)— 

“The calm retreat, the silent shade 
With prayer and praise agree, 
And seem by Thy free bounty made 
For those that follow Thee.” 


But the young man in business must bring 
his principles into contact with the world— 
with its temptations, its frowns, and its ridi- 
cure, as well as its smiles. 

While his fellow Christians in more retired 
walks of life may choose their companions, 
and shut themselves up, if so disposed, and 
scrupulously shan all intercourse with world- 
ly-minded persons, he is compelled to be in 
the world (though not of it), and this may 
produce a continued conflict of the spirit from 
which others are happily exempt. But he 
must not shrink from avowing his principles ; 
it would be at his peril were he to associate 
intimately with all with whom business brings 
him into contact, without letting it be known 
whose he is and whom he desires to serve. 

By commercial transactions a man’s honesty 
and truthfulness will also be tried and tested, 
almost more than by any other occupation in 
life. These temptations may come upon him 
very gradually. Archbishop Leighton has 
said, ‘‘Seldom will Satan come at first with 
a gross temptation. A large log and a candle 
may safely be left together. But bring a few 
shavings, and then some small sticks, and 
then some larger, and soon you may bring 
the green log to ashes.” The apparent and 
immediate gains by a departure from literal 
truth, and by the adoption of “ business cus- 
toms,” are great and sore temptations to the 
young Christian, and these temptations never 
entirely cease, because the more a man’s 
character is known for honesty, whether a 
servant or a merchant, the more will he be 


he were so disposed, he might the more easily! Each person is a producer and a consumer, 


sacrifice to his own aggrandisement. 

As long as the Christian lives he will have 
occasion to arm himself for the temptations 
and trials of the day’s business by private 
communion with God’s word, which reminds 
him that “lying lips are an abomination to 
the Lord, but they that deal truly are his de- 
light; that divers weights and divers mea- 
sures, both of them, are alike abomination to 
the Lord.” In circumstances of trial and 
temptation, God says. “Let not thy heart 
envy sinners, but be thou in the fear of the 
Lord all the day long;” and the Christian’s 
response is, Lord, hold Thou me up, and | 
shall be safe.” “Set a watch, O Lord, before 
my mouth, keep the door of my lips.’ 

There is another “sunken rock” to be 
guarded against. A thriving business will, 
like a well managed ship, answer to the rad- 
der and the favorable winds that fill the sails, 
and it may become the idol of the tradesman’s 
heart ; so that he who began business from the 
laudable motive of providing for his family 
and fulfilling his duties in that state of life to 
which it had pleased God to call him, insen- 
sibly becomes one of Mammon’s most devoted 
worshipers, and lives as though his sole object 
in the world were to “buy and sell, and get 
gain.” 

Such a one will, doubtless, continue the 
routine of religious observances which he 
adopted in the early days of his Christian life, 
and the words “ Holy unto the Lord,” origin- 
ally inscribed on his business, will probably, 
as to outward things, not be erased ; and we 
know that when a man doeth well unto him- 
self all men will speak well of him;” and even 
‘““bless the covetous, whom God abhorreth.” 
Bat the Lord seeth not as man seeth ; for man 
looketh on the outward appearance, but the 
Lord looketh on the heart, and much “that 
is highly esteemed among men is abomina- 
tion in the sight of God.” “Therefore let 
him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest 
he fall.” 


Progress. 

There is a great deal of easy talk about 
progress, but very little close thought as to 
what it really means. Eulogies and pane- 
gyrics of it are numerous, but exact ideas are 
few. People believe in it, and congratulate 
themselves upon it, without knowing very 
clearly what it is they believe in. The pro- 
gress of the world is usually thought of as of 
some vast spectacle passing before the view, 
great and glorious indeed, and rightly calling 
forth admiration and joy, but with which the 
individual looker on can no more meddle, to 
hasten or retard, than he can interfere to 
change the procession of the celestial spheres. 
Such an idea, however, is utterly foreign to 
the real nature of progress. It is something 
which can only be wrought out by the com- 
bined efforts*f individuals, and in which 
every man and woman has not only a deep 
interest, but a deep responsibility. In what- 
ever way it is considered, whether as the 
growth of civilization and the increase of ma- 
terial comfort, oras the development of mental 
power and the accretion of knowledge, or as 
the moral improvement of mankind, in the 
spread of justice, mercy, truth, purity and 
love, it is wholly dependent upon the spirit 
and action of individuals, and no one can 
stand outside and decline to take part in the 


trusted with the interests of others, which, if! matter. 


but there is a great difference as to the pro- 
portions. The idler who is content to live 
upon the earnings of others and consumes 
almost without producing, is by so much 
hindering the material progress of the world, 
while the selfish one, who only labors that he 
may enjoy, surely makes the world no richer 
for his presence. But he whose heart is in 
his work, as well as in its reward, who strives 
for excellence as well as for money, who is 
not afraid of giving to the world more than 
the world gives to him, but who rejoices to 
know that while he is pursuing bis daily toil 
he is benefitting mankind—such a one is ac- 
tively contributing to the progress of the 
world. 

So in intellectual progress. It matters little 
how highly a man or a woman be cultured, 
how much knowledge they may accumulate, 
or how much mental power they may have, 
if they possess it for themselves alone. ‘The 
value to the world of a Newton or a Kepler 
is not in their vast stores of knowledge, or 
their wonderful insight into nature’s secrets, 
but in the liberality with which they have 
diffused the results of their labors, and brought 
what was hidden to the light. This motive 
should ever be presented to the student as the 
great aim of his work. It is the soul of cul- 
ture—tbat which makes it a living and grow- 
ing power in the world. No one has a right 
to absorb knowledge without again diffusing 
it any more than to accept a living without 
earning it. 

In the moral improvement of mankind, 
which is of all progress the most valuable, 
there is a still closer connection between re- 
ceiving and giving. The very presence of 
virtue diffuses virtue. He who is pure insen- 
sibly purifies others ; he who is just spreads 
the growth of justice ; he who is loving draws 
forth the loving spirit. Yet even here the 
motive should ever be larger than self. He 
who is so wrapped up in his own improve- 
ment as to forget others, who is so busy cul- 
tivating himself that he has no time to stretch 
forth the helping hand, will awake to find 
that he has failed even in his small and nar- 
row purpose. The effort of man to perfect 
himself can never be successful while that 
only is his aim. It is rather in the forgetful- 
ness of self for the sake of others that self 
arrives at the best possibilities. It is while 
actively engaged in promoting the progress 
of the world that man attains his own highest 
progress. 

Atter all, it is the spirit that actuates the 
life, more than any definite endeavor, that 
is the mainspring of human progress. The 
civilized world has succeeded in implanting 
almost everywhere the freedom that gives to 
each man the ownership of himself. There 
is, however, a still higher law, which dwells 
in the conscience and speaks to the heart, de- 
claring that such ownership is only held in 
trust for the good of the world ; that what- 
ever of value may be thus held, whether of 
physical strength or mental culture, of money 
or talents, of skill or genius, of character or 
accomplishments, of wisdom or virtue—all 
are to be bestowed with a glad heart and a 
bounteous hand, for the benefit and happiness 
of others. Those who treasure this law in 
their hearts and carry it out in their actions, 
who rejoice in their possessions, their know- 
ledge, their power and their character, that 
they may make them all subservient to the 
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in our praying to Him in the name of his Son, 
in our watching, in our waiting, in the silence 


A Monster Skeleton. 


The Stuttgart mammoth, which Professor 


such men and women is the world’s progress |of our spirits, before his mighty and glorious} Ward, of the University of Rochester, New 


evolved.— Public Ledger. 


Isaae Penington on Prayer. 

Question. How did God teach you to pray ? 
Surely ye never learned the Lord’s prayer ; 
for ye do not practise that among you. 

Answer. As God brought us into a sensible 
condition, so we came to feel our wants, and 
the need of our souls, inwardly and spiritually. 
Now, waiting on the Lord in this sense, when 
we meet together, and when we are alone also, 
the Lord breatheth upon us, and kindleth 
in us fervent desires and longings of soul af- 
ter that which is pure, and to be delivered 
from that which is impure; and that we 
might be ingrafted more and more into Christ; 
and that judgment and condemnation might 
pass upon all that is not of God in us; and 
that our hearts might be so united to the 
Lord, as that we might fear his name fully. 
For we feel and observe, that all our life and 
strength flows from the union of our souls with 
the Lord; and therefore, above all things, we 
cry for that, and for separation from that 
spirit, which captivateth into the things of 
the earth, and in the earthly mind and nature. 

So we watch unto prayer, and watch for help 
from God in our calling upon Him; and are 
deeply sensible that we have need both of 
watching and praying continually, the enemy 
is so near, and the soul’s snares and dangers 
so many. And truly, Christ, our Lord and 
Master, who taught his disciples to pray for- 
merly, bath taught us also to pray that very 
prayer; though not to say the words out- 
wardly in the will of men, or in our own will; 
He hath taught our hearts to breathe after} 
the same things, even that the name of our 
heavenly Father might be hallowed or sancti- | 
fied more and more, among all that call upon | 
his name in truth, and especially in our own 
hearts; and that hiskingdom might come more 
and more, that He might reign more in men’s 
spirits, and the kingdom of sin and Satan be 
thrown down; and that his will might be 
done, even in our earth, as it is done in the 
heavenly places, where all the hosts of God 
obey Him; and that we might have every day 
a proportion of the heavenly bread, whereby 
our souls may live to Him; and convenient food 
and provision outward also, according as He 
secth good, who careth for us. Now, as we 
are kept in the light, and watch to the light 
which discovers things, we see what we are 
kept out of, and what we are at any time en-| 
tangled in and so trespass against the Lord ; 
and then we are taught to beg pardon, and to 
wait where pardon is to be received, through | 


our Advocate, even as God hath taught us to’ 


forgive. Yet this does not embolden any of, 
the little ones to sin; but they pray that they 
may not be led (or fall) into temptation ; but, 
may witness deliverance from the evil, which| 
the enemy watcheth to betray and ensnare | 
them with. And these cries are put up to 
Him, who is ready to hear, and who can an- 
swer and fulfil the desires of them that love 
and fear Him; and indeed not only so, but 
they are also put up in faith, that in the way 
of God the soul shall obtain and receive what 
it prayeth and waiteth for. Now we witness 
this to be true religion, and undefiled before 
God; and we are sensible that the Lord hath 
taught us this, and is with us in our faith, 
which He hath given us; in our obedience, 


majesty. 
Selected. 
THE GOLDEN SUNSET. 
The golden sea its mirror spreads 
Beneath the golden skies, 
And but a narrow strip between 
Of land and shadow lies. 


The cloud-like rocks, the rock-like clouds, 
Dissolved in glory float, 

And, midway of the radiant flood, 
Hangs silently the boat. 


The sea is but another sky, 
The sky a sea as well, 

And which is earth, and which the heavens, 
The eye can scarcely tell. 


So when for us life’s evening hour 
Soft passing shall descend, 

May glory born of earth and heaven, 
The earth and heavens blend ; 


Flooded with peace the spirit float 
With silent rapture glow, 
Till where earth ends and heaven begins 
The soul shall scarcely know. 
—S. Longfellow. 


Selected. 
THE PILGRIM. 


Art thou a pilgrim? Dost thou travel straight 
By Calvary’s cross, to find the narrow gate ? 

Is Christ thy hope, thy trust? yea, day by day 
Thy guide, thy staff, thy lantern, and thy way ? 
Canst thou for Him renounce thy worldly pride ? 
Is he thy riches? Is all dross beside? 

Is He thy sword and shield in peril’s hour ? 
Thy rock, thy refuge, thine abiding tower? 

If with thy wealth around thee thou canst bend, 
And seek with all thy soul the sinner’s friend, 
A beggar still at mercy’s open door— 


Then art thou rich indeed ; if not, then thou art poor. 
sesnlitaiismaaee 


That Rotten Spot—A man from the car 
shops of a western city, once testified as fol- 
lows : 

The other day a freight car came into the 
shop, damaged by a cullision. I saw that a 
new end-sill was necessary in repairing it. 
We had but one in the shop, and that had a 
rotten spot one side. I told the man to ran it 
through the planing machine, and we would 
see then ifit woulddo. When ii came through, 
the rotten spot was on it yet. I laid on my 
rule, and saw that it would bear considerable 
planing on that side, and yet answer our pur- 
pose, it the spot came out. We put it through 
again and again and again, until the rotten 
was all plancd away. ‘The stick was framed 
for its place, and the car was sent out upon 
the road again. 

Now if that stick could have talked, per- 
haps it would have said. Why do you plane 
me so much on one side? Why don’t you 
treat me as you treat others? And I would 
have answered, | am afraid to trust you. If 
you ever fail it will be at that rotten spot. 
That must all come out before you will an- 
swer our service, 

And so my friends, if there ism rotten spot 
in our characters, there is where we will fail 
first. The spot in you may not be where it 
is in others, but God knows where it is. If 
we will submit, he will plane it allaway. It 
may take us down a good deal. We may not 
be large enough for a prominent place, or an 
important place ; but there will be a place for 
us, be it ever so little. And it is better to 
have the rotton spot out, and do good work 
in a little place, than to fail in a prominent 
place, because the rotten spot is not planed 
out.—Earnest Christian, 


York, purchased and brought to this coun- 
try, is now fully mounted. It is said to be 
the only restoration of the kind in the world, 
and beyond question the greatest achieve- 
ment in zoological science. A Rochester paper 
gives the following account of the mammoth : 
The bones from which the original restora- 
tion by Martins was made are in the posses- 
sion of the Royal Museum at Stuttgart (War- 
temberg). They were of such class aud char- 
acter that by the additional assistance of a 
quantity of hair and other portions of the 
gigantic frame, found in various parts of the 
world, a restoration authentic and reliable 
was easily made. Its fame spread over the 
entire scientific world, and at once Stuttgart 
and Martins became celebrated on its account. 
A few years ago Professor Ward, in one of 
his European tours, went to Stuttgart and 
endeavored to negotiate for the purchase of 
the mammoth. The price placed upon it, 
however, was so exorbitantly high that no 
bargain could be made. Later, while the 
learned professor was travelling in Abyssinia, 
he wrote the proprietors, telling them that 
upon a certain date he should be in Paris on 
the way to America, and that if they had 
any proposition to make to him regarding 
the mammoth, he could receive it there. Ar- 
riving at Paris he found a letter asking him 
to make an offer. He responded by telegraph, 
and his offer was accepted. He therefore 
delayed his expected return to this country, 
went to Stuttgart, and began the long and 
tedious job of taking down and packing for 
transportation the gigantic specimen of past 
ages. In this task he had the assistance of 
several skilful artists. ‘Che monster restora- 
tion occupied, when ready for travel, fourteen 
large boxes, which weighed in the aggregate 
over seven tons. The freight upon the ani- 
mal from Stuttgart to New York was $682, 
and from New York to Rochester, by canal, 
$86. Several of the largest freight wagons 
were required to convey his lordship to the 
working buildings of Professor Ward, at the 
rear of the University buildings, and a new 
building had to be erected to accommolate 
him when he should be dressed in reception 
regalia, clothed, and, so far as the image of 
an animal could require, in his right mind. 
Two skilful artists from Germany, and seve- 
ral others from New York, were procured to 
assist Professor Ward in the work of putting 
the affair together again. 

Since that time Professor Ward has been 
busily at work upon the restoration of this 
mammoth, and now has it complete. Satur- 
day, an opportunity was afforded a reporter 
of the Democrat to examine the wonder, and 
we Can assure our readers it is indeed a won- 
der for any one to examine. The building 
erected by Professor Ward for its special ac- 
commodation is situated a little east of Cosmos 
Hall. It contains nothing else than the mam- 
moth, with the exception of the skeleton of 
an elephant in one corner, which is so small 
as to be insignificant beside its prehistoric 
rival. The animal stands facing the door, 
and hence upon entrance the visitor finds 
himself suddenly face to face with a startling, 
but at the same time an innocent looking 
monster. It stands before him 16} feet in 
height, 13 feet between the tusks, 26} feet 
from tusks to tail, and 30 feet in girth about 
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the thickest part of the body. The tusks are 
nearly a foot in thickness at their greatest 
size, and are truly enormous in appearance. 
The eyes, located high up in the head, are, of 
course, quite small in proportion to the size 
of the body, as is the case with all animals of 
the species to which he belongs. The hair 
is long, dark, rough and shaggy, as was that 
of the original wearer. The legs are about 
two feet in diameter, and a man can easily 
walk between them and under the animal’s 
body standing upright. In order to obtaina 
satisfactory view of the monster, it is neces- 
sary to ascend a flight of stairs into the 
gallery which has been erected for that pur- 
pose. That brings the visitor nearly upon a 
level with the eyes, and enables him to form a 
good idea of the great size of the restoration. 

When the visitors were looking at it 
from this elevated point, a little daughter 
of Prpfessor Ward, aged about four years, 
came into the building, and seating her- 
self upon the platform upon which the mam. 


























the gigantic forelegs and looked up with 
asmile at the spectators in the gallery. A 
prettier or more interesting picture could not 
be conceived. There sat a beautiful little 
child, born in the civilized year of 1874, side 
by side with the monster whose birthday no 
one can tell, save by approximation, away 
back in pre-historic ages.—Late Pauper. 

















For “The Friend.” 
Extract from Letters of Margaret Morris. 
(Continued from page 84.) 


To her grand-daughter M. M. Collins. 


3d mo. 9th, 1812. 

S—— told me thy boy was the 
prettiest child he ever saw,—don’t believe 
him, my dear. I know the danger there is in 
loving him too well, and I know, too, how 
difficult it is to keep our affections within the 
true bounds, and that we should look through 
all the gifts to the bounteous Giver of all; 
this would give us a check when fond nature 
tempts us to cling too close to the endearing 
ties of children. Take warning from what 
thy mother suffered on this score. My two 
first born sons, to whom my heart was much 
attached, were suddenly required to be given 
up, and great was the trial before I could with 
true submission say, “Thy will be done.” 
When this is arrived at, none but the resigned, 
can know what peace is connected with, and 
flows from it: ’tis like the pbilosopher’s stone, 
which is fabled to turn all things into gold ; 
so resignation to the Divine Will turns every 
afflicting dispensation of Providence into real 
and substantial good. 

* * * finds very little business to do; 
and at present the times are very gloomy ;* 
people seem as if they could not tell what to 
turn their hands to. Surely there is a better 
country than this, and happy they who are 
prepared to enter it, where tears and sorrow 
will forever cease. "Tis to that happy land, 
my love, [ am hastening, and hope to meet 
long separated friends to part no more; and 
when, in due time, I shall be permitted to 
stand before the “ dread tribunal,” with all my 
orphan children on either hand, and exulting 
say, “ Here they are: not one of them is lost!” 
Is not the thought of these things animating 
to the drooping mind? 
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* The war of 1812 may account for this. 
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moth stands, leaned back against one of 
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To the same. land, and then, whetber long or short thy stay 
8th mo. 9th, 1812. in this world, all to come will be peace and 
Thy letter brought the traly acceptable JY: lam very anxious for thy welfare, both 
tidings of your safe arrival at your peaceful bere and hereafter; and when | have been 
home. May it please the Almighty long to|favored with access to the place of prayer, 
continue it so, is the unfeigned wish and prayer the children of my dear departed son have 
of your affectionate parent. not been forgotten, and I have besou ght the 
i cannot tell thee how much I have missed | ¥!essing of the orphans’ Father for my father- 
my darling * * * and whether I shall ever less children. To that Friend I commend 
be favored to see him again, is to me, very thee for counsel and direction in all thy move- 
doubtful, as I daily feel increasing weakness |™e"ts, and remain, as ever, thy tenderly 
and pain in my poor old back; but, through |*fectionate grandmother, 
mercy, am yet favored with patience to bear Maraarer Morris. 
the increasing infirmities of a long and weari ppnatincnoeee eet 
some journey, without murmur or complaint, 
and hope to hold out to the end, which I 
think isnot far distant ; and if I am permitted 
to steal quietly away without becoming a 
burden to my kind, affectionate children and 
attendants, it will be a favor to them and me, 
which I hope we all shall be thankful for. 
My kind, good M, is well, and as attentive to 
me as it is possible for a child to be to a 
mother—how much have I to be thankful for. 
8th mo. 24th.—I have myself got a strange 


For “The Friend.” 
Incidents and Reflections.—No, 22, 
DIVINE HELP. 


John Richardson relates that in his youth 
he was much afflicted with lameness caused 
by a disease in one of his limbs, which had 
resisted all the efforts and skill used to heal it; 
and with a stammering tongue, which was a 
discouragement to him in yielding to the 
duty which he felt to be laid upon him to 
feeling in my head ever since the cough I had speak ~~ = peepee “*t Sr — 
in the spring. —a sensation as of water falling Soon anee . oo ee and cheerfully 
ina mill, and so loud at times I can ie ee rt © reqairings, he says, 
bear it, and my own voice sounds like thun- | , om = d oo Hi “ a peer and 
der. It may bea gentle warning voice which . oer — a ; a that He would also 
| wish carefully to attend to, of being found | 2°™ ™Y “nea, oe ae believing 
on the watch tower, and ready at whatever|*hat the Lord was as able to take away the 
hour the messenger may be sent to call me impediment of my tongue, as He was to stop 
hence, and to give up my account with joy—|the violence of that humor which had attend- 
for truly I have had atribulated path allotted jed my body, and rer spceenaaiian: to my leg, 
to me; yet has not my wayward heart mur.|#04 made it sore from above the ankle to the 
mured at the appointments of Infinite Wis.|Knee: and notwithstanding several men had 
dom, but with resignation endeavored to say, 3'¥°" their advice and - ne their skill, 
“Thy will be done;” and shail I now, when it all proved ineffectual, until I camo to be- 
near the goal, repine at the infirmities of age, lieve in Jesus Christ, and to press through all 
and wish to be exempted from their effects ? to Him, and e touch the skirt or lowest a 
May this be far from me, and may I with a/ Pearance of His blessed truth and power, in 
thankful hamble heart acknowledge that all which I found true healing virtue to my soul, 
my sorrows were sanctified to me, and my and also to my body, = L Sengny Sara 
comforts and blessings multiplied far beyond to my admiration ; so that did not only 
my deserts. I have been favored to see all speak plain in the testimony the Lord gave 
my dear children walking worthy of their ™® bear, bat also apoke plain ia my inter- 
dear father; and my second offspring, for wh with ere k Id. j 
whom [ was anxiously concerned, giving me! hen we - — alas ~ often caused 
pleasing hopes of their coming forward in the op — ae . - alfecter Sua 
right way. What more can I wish to live for; "° COW'G scarce speak so as ae 
a longer life than mine has been, would be too °8¢ Of his religious journeys, he found bim- 
short to commemorate the mercies I have re- Self in this condition, and sat in a meeting 
ceived. Oh! then, may my beloved children, |W24er great exercise of mind. “ Having,” he 
one and all, unite in resigning, when called Lord “left a ae I a ; do 7 be 
for, the fund anxious parent, whose life was vey ag 7 — hi ed es lik I 
bound up with theirs, and who presumes to ee ne y es s aa vos not likely 
hope a place of rest is preparing for her and ' °° © ae ama eeki — ‘eaten 
her children, where they shall meet to part te and a fervent seeking to the Lord to 
no more! Once more I salute thee in that love Know the cause of this great trouble, and 
which I hope flows from the true source, and withal to bring = mind to a true resigna- 
will increase to full fruition. ition to the will of God in this, and in all the 
itrials the Lord might see good in his wisdom 
|to exercise me in; | had not been long brought 
Yesterday, the 8th of 9th month, into this devoted and resigned state to be and 
my dear Margaret, completed nineteen years |to do what the Lord would have me do, but oh! 
since I followed my eldest son, thy dear father, |I felt of the virtue of Christ as a sweet and 
to the grave, in the prime of life; and oh! how living spring, by which I was healed: I was, 
many days and years of sorrow | have since and am to this day (when I remember the 
waded through; yet here I still remain, and Lord’s kind dealings with me), very thankful 
who can say, what is yet in reserve for me? to Him.” 

This world is a fluctuating, changeful scene,} When John Richardson visited the West 
and, when my measure is filled up, may 1) Indies, he landed at Bardadoes on a Sixth-day 
humbly hope to be gathered, as a shock of|of the week, so ill of a violent fever, that his 
corn fully ripe, into that happy rest where |life was considered in danger. The next day 
all tears and sorrows will forever cease. Let|but one, he went to a meeting, though with 
it be thy daily and increasing care, my pre-|great difficulty, being very weak. During 
cious child, to secure an interest in that happy | bis sitting there, he says, “ Under much weak- 


To the same. 
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ness of body, yet quiet in mind, the living 
virtue or heavenly power of Christ sprang up 
in my inward map, like healing and suppling 
oil, which so effectually helped me every 
way, that I could say feelingly and experi- 
mentally, miracles are not ceased; for I was 
raised beyond my own expectation, and all 
others who knew my weak state, to give 
testimony to the glorious coming and mani- 
festation of Christ in power, spirit, life, light 
and grace, for the help, health, and salvation 
of all the children of men who receive, believe 
in and obey his spiritual knocks, reproofs, and 
heavenly callsin the soul, without any lessen- 
ing to his humanity. Great cause have I, with 
all the living, to love, value, honor and rever- 
ence the great and mighty name of Him who 
hath helped and healed, by sending his eter. 
nal Word of living power into our hearts.’ 
When Thomas Story was travelling in the 
north of England in the year 1717, he was 
very unwell, yet he attended a meeting ap 
pointed at the request of another Friend. He 
had been ill all night and had little rest from 
cough and pain, so that he was unable to go 
to the meeting till sometime after it had 
gathered, ‘‘yet,” he says, “within a few 
minutes after I was there, I found my heart 
bound up and surrounded with the girdle of 
Truth so close and fast, that the healing virtue 
thereof overpowered every other power in 
me both of body and mind; so that I had no 
present sense at all of any ailing.’”’ He adds 
that the distemper afterwards appeared again 
and ran its course, yet “this work of Truth 
did not only set my mind over all apprehen- 
sions of danger,” but facilitated his recovery. 
In 1699 he came to Philadelphia in com- 
pany with Roger Gill, at a time of much and 
fatal sickness. When they heard of many 
dying there, before their arrival, Roger was 
so affected that he said, if he had wings, he 
could fly to his distressed friends. After 
sometime, he was taken with the prevailing 
distemper. As meetings had been appointed 
for Thomas, he could not stay with his sick 
Friend. He says, “When I took leave of bim 
he told me he was pretty easy and pot very 
ill: Yet I departed under a very great load 
upon my spirit, and suspected the worst; for 
he had prayed in the Yearly Meeting, with 
great zeal and earnestness, ‘Tbat the Lord 
would be pleased to accept of his life as a 
sacrifice for his people, that a stop might be 
put to the contagion; and I had thought in 
the meantime, be would be taken at his word, 
though no such sacrifices, in such cases, are 




































love and concern for Friends, whom he had 
come so far to see.” 

Roger Gill died of the disease, and the fever 
shortly after disuppeared. T. Story does not 
assert that one event was the result of the 
other; he simply relates the incidents as they 
occurred. * 

The goodness of the Lord is often mani- 
fested in the healing of our spiritual, and 
mental diseases, as well as of those more 
purely physical. Joseph Hoag mentions visit- 
ing a sick woman, who had been long a suf- 
ferer. He says, “I had not been long in the 
house, before it opened in my mind, that the 
sick woman was in despair,—wearing out in a 
decline, under the affliction of all the terrify- 
ing ideas that the human mind was capable 
of realizing. I was led to state her condition 
to her, and how she came into it, and that if 
she labored to get into the quict, and then 


















THE FRIEND. 


turn her attention to the Lord, and pour forth 
to Him her prayers, they would be heard and 
she would experience reconciliation with her 
God, and her peace to be made, witnessing 
the seals of redeeming love, before she went 
hence to be seen of men no more. * * I 
was informed afierwards, by her sister that 
nursed her, that she soon became very quiet; 
and sometime before she died, she expressed 
that she had become reconciled to her Maker, 
and was willing to die; feeling that peace 
and love that was an evidence to her that her 
sins were forgiven, and she should be happy.” 

Joseph Hoag in one instance, in his own 
case experienced the power of the Lord both 
to wound and to heal. He was visiting meet- 
ings in New York State atthetime. He says: 
‘While at Smith’s Clove meeting, the last I 
expected to attend in this vicinity, except 
one in course next day, near the close of the 
meeting it came over my mind with weight, 
to appoint three more meetings before I left. 
[ exclaimed in my mind, I can not, for I have 
been five months from home, spring work is 
coming on, and I am in low circumstances 
and must go home. I broke up the meeting 
—a Friend came to me at the door, and ex- 
pressed that his feelings were such, that he 


wanted me to have three more meetings, and | 


named the places that had opened to me. I 
told him bluntly, ‘I have set my face home- 
wards, I do not intend to turn to the right or 
left ;’ feeling determined that home I would 
go. I had not rode far, before my horse ina 
brisk trot, fell through the frost and threw 
me over his head with such force, that I 
dropped on my head. A Friend riding be- 
hind, said he heard my neck snap like a dry 
stick, I suppose it parted one joint; I rose 
upon my feet with a smile as was observed, 
then fell on the ground, remaining uncon- 
scious until I found myself sitting up, being 
supported, feeling as though I had awoke out 
of sleep. My neck and head soon commenced 
paining me very severely: it seemed almost 
insupporiable. I was taken by short stages 
to the Friend’s house, where the meeting was 
held that I expected to attend, which I think 
was the next day. I kept my bed mostly 
that and the following day until meeting 
time; my neck being swollen with a hard 
ring around it, that felt more like a bone than 
flesh, and looked nearly black, so that my case 
was thought dangerous; but through divine 
mercy I had a number of hours for reflection, 
in which my feelings were solemn. When 
meeting time came, | was placed on a bed in 


required; only therein appeared his great|the room where the meeting was held, it 


|being my desire. In the early part of the 
'meeting a voice spoke to me, as intelligibly 
as ever [ heard a vocal sound. 
go back and have the meetings, I, the Lord, 
that have wounded thee, and stopped thee in 
thy course, will enable to perform all I re- 


quire of thee ; and this shall be an evidence 
to thee, that I, the Lord, speak to thee—thou 
shalt be enabled to bear a testimony for me 
Under the impressions of 
this voice my mind was brought into a calm 
and I was led to view, why it was, that I was 
brought into this situation; and also that it 
was offensive to the Almighty, and dangerous 
for man who knew the Lord’s will, stubbornly 
My mind was seriously humbled, 
my spirit contrited before the Lord, and glad 
to feel the smiles of forgiving mercy once 
more, being made willing to give up all to 
Towards the close of the mect- 


in this meeting.’ 


to disobey. 


His disposal. 


‘If thou wilt 


ing, with the help of my companion, unex. 
pectedly to my friends, I rose on my feet, and 
was enabled, I believe, to bear an acceptable 
testimony to my friends, and felt great peace 
of mind for the obedience; my pains also 
were much mitigated. 

“At the close of the meeting I called a 
Friend to me, agreeably to the opening of the 
light on my mind, and desired him to g> to 
the nearest place, and give notice of a meet- 
ing for the next day; and word was sent to 
the other two places, one in the day and the 
other in the evening. He answered me, ‘I 
have not faith to believe thou canst possibly 
do it.’ I answered, ‘ My faith is enough for 
both of us—the meetings must be appointed.’ 
He went and did accordingly. Next day I 
rode twelve miles, reached the place in good 

eason, and had a satisfactory meeting. The 
following day and evening, attended the other 
two, to the relief of my mind—having to en- 
dure considerable pain, which I endeavored 
to bear with cheerfulness, as I brought it 
upon myself. I had thought to omit this 
event; but finding an unoasy feeling to per- 
vade my mind, therefore I have recorded it, 
much desiring that when my young Friends 
read these lines, they may pause a little, and 
behold the tender mercy of Jehovah, when 
we are brought under the chastening rod, to 
spare life, even when apparently in the jaws 
of death; and when rightly sought unto, 
equally tender to forgive, heal, and give abili- 
ty to do all He requires of us; and then richly 
to reward the obedient with heavenly peace. 
Adored forever be His holy name!” 


The Present Condition of the World. 


At the recent Mildmay-park conferences 
Dr. Horatius Bonar gave an address on “The 
days of Noah and the days of the Son of 
Man,” which is published in fall in the Chris. 
tian. We give the following abridgment — 

One special object which | have in view in 
speaking on these days of Noah is, that we 
may have aright apprehension of the present 
condition of our world. We are so apt to 
underrate the evil and to exaggerate the good. 
Not that I would, for a moment, be unthank- 
ful for the way in which God is working in 
the midst of us, by gathering in thousands 
and tens of thousands everywhere. Still we 
find evil advancing. We find infidelity ad- 
vaacing. We find atheism growing bold. We 
find men telling us that all religions are equal- 
ly right or equally wrong. We find philo- 
sophic men and theologians leveling up the 
false religions and leveling down the true, in 
order to make one vast plain of all religions 
together. We find men calling the good evil 
and the evil good, the sweet bitter and the 
bitter sweet, putting light for darkness and 
darkness for light. We find men alive to the 
gross crimes and immoralities around us, 
but not in the least alive to the fountain head 
of all these evils, the want of the knowledge 
of the true God, for by wanting understand- 
ing the people perish. We find many, even 
among Christians, congratulating themselves 
upon the progress which the human race is 
making, and imagining that now, by means 
of civilization, science, and the like, we shall 
succeed ere long in regenerating our race, 
and in regenerating the world. We find, 





among Christian men, strange forms of belief - 
Men profess 
to believe in Christ, and yet there seems to 
be very much of antichrist in their creed. 


and strange forms of unbelief. 
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We find men believing in science, believing in|shall be unfaithful to our God; and, above|scrves “In that day we were an exercised 
philosophy, believing in literature, believing|all, we shall be unfaithful to the dying souls|people; our very countenances and deport- 
in the illimitable power and progress of our|of men. We shall allow the world to go|mentdeclared it.’’ * * * “ We held the Truth 
race ; we find them believing in all these, but}down to hell with a lie in its right hand, so/in the spirit of it, and not in our own spirits 
setting aside that Gospel of the grace of God, |that it shall say to us in the day of judgment, |or after our own wills and affections: they 
setting aside that cross of the Lord Jesus|*‘ You never told us about a judgment; you| were bowed and brought into subjection, in- 
Christ by means of which God will, in his|never told us about a hell; you never told|somuch that it was visible to those who knew 








own time and way regenerate this fallen world.|us about a devouring fire. 







Brethren, what can be the progress of men| ment.” 
who know not God? It must be downward, 
not upward. What can be the progress of|another similarity between the two periods 
men without the Holy Spirit? It must belin reference to their termination. ‘The 
downward, not upward. In all this we see|flood came and took them all away.” The 
Satan as an angel of light deceiving the sons|flood came suddenly. The flood came over- 
of men. In some parts of the world, and in| whelmingly. The flood came after long warn- 
many parts of our land, we see him in his|ing. The flood came with terrible power. 
grosser forms as an angel of darkness, the So is the coming of the Son of Man to be. 
prince of the power of the air. We see him;When men are saying “ Peace and safety,” 
as such exercising dominion, and leading men'then sudden destraction cometh, and they 
into all the grossness of lust and sin. But shall not escape.—Episcopal Recorder. 

we see him in other parts leading men cap- 
tive at his will far more subtilely as an angel an 
of light, putting on fair appearances, and| Fruit in Old Age.—I was at the Monthly 
making error so like the truth that it deceives | Meeting at Pardshaw, a large body of Friends, 
the sons of men, and so leading them on, step | Where, for a short season, I was permitted to 
by step, till they have left Christ behind them, | Stand as upon Mount Pisgah; for I think I 




























claiming, “There is no religion like Chris-|the power of Christ in effecting the redemp- 
tianity, and never was there a character upon tion of such as believe in and follow Him. 
earth like Christ.” Satan, as an angel of * * * * Just before we parted, (James 
light, is doing all this. That which gives Graham and himself) he made some mention 
such prominence, such interest, and such im- of the mercies attendant upon his old age, in 
portance, we may say, to the days of Noah \which I thought he evinced much tenderness 
was their termination. They terminated in and liveliness of spirit. It is pleasant and very 










and such solemn interest to our day is this— the strength of their day to the service of the 
that it is to terminate in the coming of the| Lord, and to observe the middle-aged stead- 
Son of Man. The similarity of the two termi- fastly bound to the same great cause ; but I 
nations, the marked likeness of the two periods 4m never more comforted than when [| think 
—what a profound solemnity! Just as cer. ‘I can perceive that those who have been led 








vouring deluge which swept all men away 








days end in that more terrible consummation erly love.—Journal of Wm. Forster. 
—not the deluge of water again, but the flood | 


of fire; that fiery deluge in which earth and| Within the town limits of Glasgow Junce- 

















wickedness, are to be destroyed. | _ . |been discovered. This has been explored in 
But in our days we are beginning to think | one direction for the distance of nearly twenty. 

















kind-hearted that He has departed from His| mummified bodies have been discovered, simi- 








fore to proclaim only grace, and not coming Mammoth and Salt Caves of the same State. 








if the Lord be really coming, if the fire be| meagre, but important results are looked for. 











sound, and sound in such a way as to waken 
and alarm the whole earth—then it is time} 
for those who believe that to proclaim the 
coming judgment. And is not Satan specially 
engaged in putting aside this coming judg- 
ment? He is telling us that there is no future 
punishment, no hell, and that if there is a hell} 
there is nobody in it; he is telling us that 


there is no judgment; he is telling us that 











great age.—American Antiquarian. 
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in the days of Noah—‘ Behold, the Lord their lives. 
cometh to execute judgment.” 





And we shall | acting for God and to 











claim the grace, and forget the coming judg- 
ment. 














and lett the blood behind them, all the while|never had such clear views of the efficacy of 


































the flood. That which gives such importance encouraging to see young people dedicating 


tainly as the days of Noah ended in the de- along in the path of Christian obedience, are 
flourishing in their old age, bearing the pre- 
from the face of the earth, so surely shall our cious fruits of meckness, humility, and broth- 


its works of wickedness, earth and its sons of, tion, Kentucky, a wonderful cave bas recently 


that God is, if I may use the expression, 80 three miles, and a number of embalmed or 
purpose of judgment, and that we are there- Jar to those found some years ago in the 
judgment. But, if judgment be really coming, | The accounts of these discoveries are as yet 


really coming, if the last trumpet be really to' The bodies had been placed in rude stone 
coffins, which presented every indication of 








there is no judge; he is telling us that God) To any one conversant with the history of 
is far too kind to punish the sons of men|the early Friends, it must be a striking feature 
—at least for any lengthened period of time.|of their character to observe their conscien- 
In other words, he is putting away that very |tiousness, or sense of strict accountability to 
thing which God raised up Enoch to proclaim |their Creator for every voluntary action of 
They regarded themselves as 
im, not only on those 
be unfaithful to our testimony if we only pro-| occasions which are usually considered as in- 
\volving important moral results, but even in 
We shall be anfaithfal to ourselves; such as are thought trivial by the majority of 
we shall be unfaithful to the Gospel; we men. * William Penn, in writing of them, ob- 


You preached ajus that we did not think ourselves at our own 
Weare apt to be deceived as to progress. The|Christ that had come to die; but you never/disposal to go where we listed, nor to say or 


ery of modern time is, Progress! progress! |told us of a Christ coming to execute judg-|do what we listed, nor when we listed. Oar 


liberty stood in the liberty of the Spirit of 


I will close with just reminding you of|Truth, and no pleasure, no profit, no favor, 


could draw us from this retired, strict and 
watchful frame. Our words were few and 
savory, our looks composed and weighty, and 
our whole deportment very observable.” * * 
‘*T cannot forget the humility and chaste zeal 
of that day. Oh how constant at meetings, 
how retired in them, how firm to Truth’s life 
as well as Truth’s principles! And how en- 
tire and united in our communion, as indeed 
became those who profess one head, even 
Christ Jesus the Lord!” 

That the foregoing was no picture of the 
imagination, but a true description of the 
primitive church, as gathered under the in- 
strumentality of George Fox, is amply proved 
by reference to cotemporary writers. It arose 
from their literal acceptation of the conditions 
of discipleship as laid down by Christ and the 
apostles. That Christ’s sayings were to be 
not only heard but obeyed. That a believer 
in Him was not his own, but being bought 
with a price, was to glorify God in his body 
and spirit; in eating and drinking; in the 
storehouse, the farm, and the domestic circle. 
Thus the Society became distinguished for its 
practically moral character among other re- 
ligious professors, and many of what are 
known as our minor testimonies grew from 
this root. It may seem a trivial thing to one 
whose faith in the immediate presence of 
Christ with men is weak, to suppose that He 
would take account of the motive which 
prompted lifting the hat to a fellow being, or 
the use of a false compliment in speech to one 
not a master or mistress; but the faithful 
christian will regard his Master as requiring 
implicit obedience wheu He prohibits his fol- 
lowers from calling men masters, or being so 
accosted by others in vain flattery. And when 
He declares that for every idle word that men 
speak they shall give an accoant in the day 
of judgment, and that believers cannot receive 
false honor one from another, He is to be ac- 
counted as profoundly in earnest as when He 
treats of the weightier matters of the law. 

We believe neither the church nor the world 
can, in this day, dispense with just such con- 
scientious witnesses to the government of 
Christ in the heart and daily life, as these 
men and women of two centuries ago were. 
The present storm in commercial affairs is 
testing the foundations of many professors 
whose spiritual edifice bas seemed stately and 
firm to the public eye in fair weather, but 
which it is now painfully evident was built 
upon a sandy basis, only to crumble away in 
the hour of trial. How essential to the true 
prosperity of general society that there should 
be more of that class of God-fearing and 
Christ-luving men and women spoken of by 
Penn, whose liberty stood only in the liberty 
of the Spirit of Truth, and whom “ no pleasure, 
no profit, no favor could draw from a retired, 
strict, and watchful frame!” 





We have not received a copy of the printed 
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minutes of either body claiming to be the 
“Western Yearly Meeting” though reports 
of some of the proceedings of both, have been 
circulated. The following extracts from a 
letter written by one of the Friends compos- 
ing the smaller body gives some interesting 
information. 

“T may say in mach humility that we who} 
withdrew from the larger body last year in 
order that we might be enabled to hold our 
meetings for worship and discipline consistent- 
ly with our profession, and maintain the prin- 
ciples, practices and testimonies of the Society 
in its earlier days inviolate, have so far been 
enabled, through unmerited mercy and Di- 
Vine assistance, to move forward in harmony 
and unity of feeling, to the rejoicing of many 
hearts. Yet there are those amongst us who 
come short of that deep indwelling of spirit 
before the Lord at all times, which becomes 
frail finite dependent beings as we are, and 
who have not experienced that regeneration 
of heart through the baptisms of the Holy 
Spirit, which alone qualifies for usefulness in 
the militant church. Bat our meetings for 
worship and discipline are well attended, and 
are often seasons of comfort, edification and 
the renewal of spiritual strength, far different 
from what was experienced in the mixture 
and confusion. 

It was remarked by many Frien 1s that our 
late Yearly Meeting was the most orderly, 
quiet meeting of the kind they had ever at- 
tended. About three hundred were regularly 
in attendance, mostly attired consistently with 
our profession. A deep interest was mani- 
fested in the various subjects that came be- 
fore tue meeting by the younger portion of 
our members, of whom a goodly number were 

resent. 


As to the London deputation and their |: 


labors amongst us, time may develope the ef- 
fects thereof. They asked an interview with 
us, which was granted in a special meeting 
for the purpose. They read their credentials 
from London Yearly Meeting, and a letter 
from its Meeting for Sufferings to us: each of 
the deputation supplemented the documents 
at considerable length; the burden or drift! 
of the whole of which was, that we should | 
return unconditionally to the body we had} 
left. They refused to hear from us any reason 
or cause why we had taken the step we bad, 
on the ground that they could not go behind 
the instructions of London Yearly Meeting. 
I think their labors and presence among us 
have not unsettled or caused to doubt any of 
our members, but rather tended to contirm 
us in the course we have taken. 

As to their labors with the members of the 
larger body, I only know of them by report. 
We see no good fruit from them yet, but 
rather the contrary; more overbearing and 
stringent measures. May the Ruler of the 
universe, in his great goodness and mercy, 
be pleased to show them the true position 
they occupy in His divine sight, is the breath- 
ing desire of many amongst us.” 


| 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unirep States.—A violent storm, which it is stated 
originated off the coast of Florida on the 20th, struck 
the Middle Atlantic coast before daylight on the morn- 
ing of the 23d. Its greatest force appears to have been 
expended in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. In Phila- 
delphia, the wind for three hours had a velocity of from 
60 to 72 miles per hour. About 400 buildings were | 
unroofed, and 118 partly demolished—five persons are | 
known to have been killed and a large number injured. | 
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The rainfall was comparatively slight, reaching only 
.97 of an inch during the entire storm. The storm oc- 
curring a few hours before high tide, caused a great 
rise in the rivers, and serious damage to result there- 
from. The southern part of the city known as the 
“ Neck” was submerged, and large numbers of cattle 
and hogs were drowned. In some parts the water is 
said to have been as high as the second floor of the 
houses, and the inhabitants narrowly escaped drowning. 
The damage to shipping has been heavy, attended with 
much loss of life. The storm moved north, passing 
Montreal about 12 o’clock the following night. 

For the three months during which the yellow fever 
has been epidemic in the South, the total number of 
deaths probably exceeds twelve thousand; about four 
thousand having died in New Orleans, and nearly as 
many more in Memphis. The present has been the 
most fatal epidemic since 1853, when there were nearly 
eight thousand deaths in New Orleans alone, within 
two months. The loss occasioned through the destruc- 
tion of crops by neglect, stoppage of trade, and minor 
causes, is estimated at $200,000,000. 

Snow fell in Kansas and Western Missouri, on the 
night of the 26th ult. This is stated to be the earliest 
snow storm in those sections for sixteen years. 

Prairie fires continue to cause great destruction of 
property in Iowa, Nebraska, and Kansas. Many per- 
sons are known to have perished in the flames, in dif- 
ferent localities. 

The official estimate of the amount required for the 
postal service during the next fiscal year is +36,571,900, 
which is $3,315,527 more than the appropriation for 
the present year. 

On the morning of the 27th ult., the vaults of the 
Manhattan Savings Bank, in New York, were opened 
by several masked men and robbed of securities to the 
amount of $2,757,700. 

A party of hostile Cheyenne Indians have recently 
been captured by Major Carleton’s forces, in the Sand 
Hills near Camp Robinson. The number is variously 
stated at from 60 to 150. 

The imports of merchandise for the past week, at 
New York, amounted to $5,563,516; and the exports 
of domestic products for the same time $7,455,995. 

The number of deaths in this city for the week end- 
ing on the 26th ult., was 265. Of these 137 were adults 
and 128 minors. 

Markets, &e.—Gold 100}. U.S. sixes 1881, 108; 
-20 coupons, 1865, 103; do. 1867, 105}; do. 1868, 108}; 
5 per cents, 1032; 4 percents, 100}. 

Cotton.—Small sales were reported at 9} a 10} cts. 
per pound for uplands and New Orleans. 

Petroleum.—Crude 7} cts , and standard white 9} cts. 
for export, and 12} a 13} cts. per gallon for home use. 

Flour.—Minnesota extra, $4.75 a $5.00; Penna. do. 
34.50 a $5; patent and other high grades, $5.75 a $8.00. | 
Rye flour, $3.27} a $3.50. | 

Grain.—Red wheat, 98 cts. to $1.00; amber, $1.00 a 
$1.02; white, 41.03 a 31.05. Rye, 54 a 55 cts. for} 
western, and 56 cts. for Penna. Corn, 45 a 48 ets. per | 
bushel. Oats, mixed, 24 a 25 cts., and white, 26 a 29) 
cts. per bushel. 

Hay and Straw.—Prime timothy, 55 a 65 cts., mixed, 
45a 55 cts. Straw, 60 a 70 cts. per 100 pounds. 

Beef cattle, 3 a 5} cts. per pound. Hogs, 4} a 5} cts. | 
Sheep, 4a 5 cts. per pound. Lambs, 5 a 5} ets, 

Fore1GN.—Reports from Great Britain indicate but} 
little improvement in manufacturing interests. Of 
thirty companies engaged in the manufacture of cotton 
goods, it is said one will pay a dividend of 4} per cent. | 
perannum. Nine report very small margins of profit, 
but twenty report losses, some of which are of serious 
magnitude. Further reductions of wages are threatened. | 
The iron masters of the north of England have decided 
to reduce the rate of wages five per cent. ; and the Clyde 
shipwrights have accepted a reduction of seven per) 
cent. of their wages. 

The intended withdrawal of the English fleet from 
the vicinity of Gallipoli, it is said has been abandoned, 
in consequence of the recent movements of the Russians. 
Sir Stafford Northcote, speaking at Wolverhampton, 
admitted that he was not able to say that he was sure | 
there would not be a renewal of the war. It was im- 
possible to ignore the fact, he said, that difficulties were 
being raised against the execution of certain parts of 
the treaty of Berlin. | 

A dispatch from Bombay says: “It is thought an 
advance into Afghanistan will be impossible for some | 
time. Fever is steadily increasing among the troops 
stationed at Jamrood and encamped on the frontier.” | 

From the 16th to the 25th of 9th month, 17,817 
foreigners arrived in Paris. Of these 1016 were from 
the United States. 

The French Government is about to found a central 
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|Christ in whom she trusted as her Saviour. 


meteorological bureau, in which will be centralized all] 
the information relative to the great movements of the 
atmosphere, and the warnings to be given to the stations 
in the seaports. 

The Japanese Government has agreed to grant a loan 
for the purpose of working some of the coal fields which 
spread over an immense area in the island of Vezo, 
Recent surveys by geologists, it is said, warrant the e3- 
timate that there is workable coal enough in that island 
alone, to produce a yearly yield for hundreds of years 
equal to that of all Great Britain. 

Advices from Santa Cruz represent that the condition 
of that island since the insurrection is hopeless. About 
one hundred negroes have been executed, but the in- 
surrectionary spirit remains alive. St. Thomas has lost 
over +150,000 by the insurrection, while $3,000,000 
would not cover the damage done in Santa Cruz. 


BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


The Annual Meeting will be held in the Committee- 
room of Arch Street Meeting-house, on Fourth-day, the 
6th inst., in 8 o’clock P. M. 

WIituiAM Evans, 


11th mo. 1878. Secretary. 


CHEAP BIBLES.—The American Bible Society 
have lately issued a copy of the whole Bible at the low 
price of 25 cents, and a small Testament for 5 cents, 
They can be purchased at the Office of the Bible Asso- 
ciation of Friends in America, No. 116 North Fourth 
street, Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia, 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Haut, M.D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 

made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 





Drep, at Muncy, Lycoming Co., Penna., on the 15th 
of 10th mo 1878, Susan E. Lipprncort, wife of James 
8. Lippincott, aged 53 years, a beloved member of Had- 
donfield Monthly Meeting, New Jersey. She was pos- 
sessed of superior intellectual endowments, and was a 
frequent contributor to the columns of this Journal. 
Being favored in early life with strong religious con- 
victions, which were accepted by her as the visitation 
of Divine grace for her salvation and guidance, she be- 
came sincerely attached to the Christian principles of 
Friends. Her last illness was protracted and painful, 
and was attended at times with a fervent exercise of 
spirit that a state of acceptance with Divine purity 
might be attained. She was favored with the animating 
hope of a blessed immortality, through the mercy of 
The da 
before her death she remarked, “I do not know mue 
that is going on around me, but one thing I know, [ 
shall soon be in heaven: I have had glimpses of it 
already.” The following morning she observed, “ there 
is a great brightness around me, what can it be?” A 
relative replied, “It is the Sun of righteousness that 
ariseth upon thee.” “ Yes,” she rejoined, “ I think it 
is;” and soon after passed quietly away. 

——, at Coal Creek, Iowa, the 11th of 9th month, 
1878, Semrra S. EpGerton, wife of Jesse Edgerton, in 
the 35th year of her age, a member of New Garden 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Ohio. This dear Friend 
had been in delicate health for many months, and often 
expressed a belief that she should not live long, always 
coupling therewith an earnest desire to be in readiness 
for the great change when it should come. And al- 
though at the last called suddenly from time to eternity, 
yet the remembrance of her faith and hope, and of her 


j}innocent and thoughtful every-day life, afford her be- 


reaved family and friends a comfortable belief that, 
through Divine love and mercy, her spirit has been 
gathered into the Redeemer’s kingdom of rest and 
peace. 

, at her residence in New Hope, Bucks Co., Pa, 
the 11th of 10th mo. 1878, Saran M. BALDERSTON, 
widow of the late John D. Balderston, in the 63d year 
of her age, a member of Buckingham Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. 

, at her residence in West Marlborough, Chester 
Co., Pa., on the morning of the 18th ult., Mary H. 
Corer, widow of the late Abiah Cope, in the 79th year 
of her age, an esteemed member of London Grove 
Monthly and Particular Meeting. 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, _ 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





